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ABSTRACT 

This paper documents migrant farm workers as being 
among the most persistently underprivileged groups in American 
society. Migrant farm workers typically receive low wages from 
irregular employment and live in poverty with access to only 
substandard housing and inadequate health care. The lack of economic 
improvement stems from a number of sociopolitical factors, including 
the political powerlessness of farm workers, the political influence 
of agricultural employers, and the marginal status of farm workers in 
United States agriculture development. Only a limited number of local 
and regional studies of migrant workers are available. Migrant 
workers are predominantly male with a median age of 32- Their racial 
composition is about 46 percent White, 15 percent Hispanic, and 39 
percent Black and other races. Depending on the nature of the work, 
families may work together as a group or the adults may travel 
leaving families behind. Migrants in 1988 had an annual median income 
of $7,330, with an average of 5.2 persons dependent upon this income, 
placing them under the poverty level. Inadequate health care and 
migration are detrimental to the education of this population. The 
number of workers needed in agriculture has been declining and will 
probably continue to decline due to continued mechanization in 
agriculture production. However, an increase in farming of 
labor-intensive crops would increase the demand for farm workers for 
short periods of time. Other issues addressed include the impact of 
erratic immigration policies and minimum wage legislation. Few needs 
of the politically and economically powerless migrant workers will be 
met until it is recognized that farm workers have the same rights as 
employees in other industries. (LP) 
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Migrant Farm Workers 

Doris P. Hlesin^jcr and Max J. I'fcJJer 

I 

I 

I 

Miginiil luiin Vvnikcis are nnuiiig (lie iiinsl uiulcr|)rivitcgcd groups in our society, 
lypically, llicy receive low wiiges I'ioim irrcguhu einployiiieiil niid live in |K)vcrly 
Willi ncccss only to subslinutard housing and iiiadequale lieallh care. Perhaps 
wliai is most disdirbing ahoul inigraiil-rarnt-worker |K)verly is its ficrsislence 
over lime. I'arin labor has never commanded much more dian a subsislence 
wage, and niigrani (arm woik, where individuals and famiiics I'ollow ilic planting 
and harvesting of crops, has usually been coni|n;nsnted at the lowest of wages 
available lor hired larin workers. 

jMigrant (arm workers have been an important part of the agricultural economy 
in the Uidted Stales Tor more than a century, and during that time {uany ol the 
conditions or their lives have not improved. As noted by a Wa.shington State 
liniploymcnt Security Department re|H)rt (1990), scasoi^al and migrant nirm 
workers can he viewed as a "contingency** work lorce* since they are needed 
in large numbers lor temporary work al certain times or die year. These workers 
have s|)ecial needs, since they typically have little .security and fewer benefits 
than do permanent workers. 1'his state of allnirs is in stark contrast to the advances 
made by workers in oilier .sectors or the economy during the twentieth century. 

oriicial agencies dirier in their dclinitions or**migrant/* The U.S. Department 
ol Agriculture (USDA) deiinition of a migrant Tarm worker is **somcone who 
leuipnrarily cros.ses state or county boundaries and stays overnight to do hired 
farm work** (Oliveira and Cox 1988, p. 8). Other federal agencies use slightly 
dillerent delinitions. The U.S. Dcpa;2menl of Bducation divides migrant famihes 
into two categories: ''cuiiently migrant,** meaning that u member of the family 
was employed in agriculture and stayed overnight away from home within the 
past two years; and 'M'ormerly migrant,** meaning that the family member was 
engaged ui migrant agricultural work within the past six years. Some federa! 
agencies, such as ihc U.S. Department of Labor, regard work in meat processing 
or in canneries as not **agiicultaiar*; thus inigrani woik forces working in these 
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Miip 7.1 

MlgrMiil l«'ariii Worker Slruiiiis in ihz Unitca SUiCcs 




1223 West 
Central 

liv^-i-: :! East 

Simne: Map provided by Nulioiml Migrani Ucsourcc l»rugrnm, Inc.. I9H7, Ausliii. Icxii^ 



iiuhisliics arc nol considered migrani agriculliiral woikcis; even .shccpsheiiiris 
who travel on ciHilracl are nol considered •'inigranl" workers. On llie i»lhei 
hand, ihe U.S. Pubhc Heallh Service con.^iders all wcnkcrs and lainily nieinher.s 
wholil any delinilion of ••nugrani** by any one or anollier ol lhe lederal piogranis 
as eligible for ihe heallh servircs s|)ccilicjilly proviiled lor migrani ami sensunal 
farm workers (Slesinger and Caulley 1988). Vor our |nii|)oses» USDA's Inirly 
general and inclusive delinilion is ihe inosl useful. 

As Map 7.1 indicales, Iherc arc Ihree primary slrcams of migrani woikcr.s m 
the United Slales: Ihe weslern. cenlral, and ca.slcrn. In ihe Wcsl uiigraiils Iravcl 
north from norlhcrn Mexico^ smilhern Texas, ami soulhcrn Caliloinia up Ihe 
Wesl Coasl. Norlhcrn Mexico and soulhcrn Texas arc also Ihe scmling areas lur 
Ihc migranls who Iravcl in Ihe Midwcsl. Bolh Ihesc slrcams arc made up primarily 
of people of Mexican herilagc. The third or caslern slreani is clhnically more 
varied. Blacks living in rural I'lorida ollcn migralc norlhward up Ihc c(»asl, 
workhig in Georgia, llic Carolinas, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York 
Stale. However, Ihc Casl Coasl also allracLs Puerto Picaiis, I lailians. Mexicans, 
and Southeast Asians, sonie of whom spend the winter in major cilics. Soiuc 
migrants in each stream arc citiicns of the United Stales; olhers arc recently 
arrived immigrants under refugee slaUis; slill others are uiidcr conlracls with 
foreign governments for specihc harvest (e.g., apples or sugar beds); and olhcis 
are illegal workers, who never have obtained work permits. It al.so shonki be 
i-uinil lhal over 40 percent of the migrants are likely lo work wilhin Ihc stale in 
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which they icside, especially in ihe .states of (V.lilmiiia, MImida. ami Texas 
(Martin IVKK. p 54). 

Little is yet known about Ihc ellecis of the new **ainiiesty'' Immigration 
Ucloini and Conliol Act of P)KO on the (prnilily of agricultural woi^ers in the 
United Stales. Hiis law permilled workers lo apply lor citizenship who could 
prove thai they had been employed in agricultural work in the United States for 
the past six years, tml who did nol have legal work |>erinils. Prelimimny evidence 
indicates that sulKstanlial iuinil>crs of migrant* workers who have liled for citi- 
zenship have not yet left ugriculturai work lor urban-based employment. How- 
ever, there was some concern that providing legal citizenship would deplete the 
agricnilural work force. Apjiarcntly this has nol yet haprcned. Approximately 
|,;MKI.IMHI lo 2/MKI,(MHI larm workers arc estimated to lUiVc applied for citizen- 
ship. To dale, no hgmcs are avaihibic as to Ihe number tluit have been approved 
(Mines 1991)). 

Migrant agiicullural winkers are emphiycd in tasks that rc(|uirc hand hilror 
limn enrly spring lo just lYcl'orc Christmas. In early spring they are typically 
employed in nurseries and seedling companies. They then nuiy l)e employed to 
prepare the ground for planting. Often they do hand weeding and hoeing; for 
example, they *'walk the beans** (weed the soybean rows) in Netuaska, hand 
weed the mint farms in Wisconsin, or plant strawt>crrics in California. Next are 
the caily harvests of |K:as, hillowcd liy the dctassclling of corn and the back- 
bicaking work of cutting cabbage and picking cucumbers, Immaoes, and straw- 
bcriics. Ihcy aic humd in packing sheds in or near the liclds, stnfling plastic 
l)ags with cairots, celery, onions, and oilier vegetables. Allcr the harvest is 
cmnplclcd in mo.sl states, they can be lound spraying and shaping ChrisUnas 
trees lo make them giccn and |)eifect pyramids. 

Some migrants work in shnighlci houses and nical-packing plants, while olhers 
work m caimeries, canning fruits and vegetables. 'Hicse arc not iicid woikers 
and .so may or may nol be counted as migrant farm wmkers. However, almost 
all of these workers also usually receive the minimum wage and rarely receive 
any li inge bcnclits. 'I'oday the USDA estimatcF that iuit iif a wm k fmcc of about 
2.5 million hired farm wmkcis, approximately 2.50,000 (or one in teiO lit the 
Olivciia and Cox delinilion as described earlier (Martin 1988, p. 52). 

HISTORY 

I 
I 

U.S. agiiculiurc has used migratory labor since before the tuin ol the ccniury, 
and racial and ethnic minorities have been and cimlimie to be the sources of 
workers hn migiant work. In California Chinese of the IHKOs were followed liy 
Ja|)anesc in Ihc early l9tKls and llien by Pilipinos in the 1920s. Iimnigrants from 
l^.nropc jirovidcd hami labor throughout the United States in the 1920s. They 
included immigranis wlio came directly to farms U\u\\ P.uropc, as well as im- 
migrants who sctllcil ill inajor cities such as New Yoik. Chicago, and Philadelphia 
and then supplemented their incomes l>y picking uji seasonal farm work as 
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needed During World War II prisoners of war were lo woik |)|jniliii|» ;r 
harvesting lo make up for shoruigcs ol niigraiU woikcrs. hor example in 
early 1940s Wisconsin counlcd over 3,5()0 prisoners ol wiir who woikcd n 
farms (Sorden. Long, and Salick 1948). Since llie lule 1940s Mexicans have 
sirccmcd across llic Rio Grande Valley border in search of agricullural woik. 
In addition, many Mexican Americans living in Texas also l>ecoinc niigiaiory 
workers every spring, returning lo Texas after llic harvest scaMMMti the tail. 
People of Mexican licrilage have become Ihc mainstay of long-distance migratory 
workers in the West and Midwest. However, Uhicks from Florida. Lonisiana, 
and other Southern states and Puerto Means and other Caril)tican Islaiulrrs have 
also been involved in migratory agricullural work since Inifore WoiUI W»r II. 
They, however, usually work the crops up and down Ihe liusl Coasi. 

When domestic labor shortages occurred, such as iluring and ullcr Woihl War 
II, or hi limes of high urban cniploynient, when rural residents llockcd lo cilics, 
Ihc United Slates attempted to find agricullural workers through coiihacts wim 
other countries. Formal agrrcmciils with Caribbean countries such as Haiti. Ihc 
Dominican Republic, and Uarbados, as well as with Mexico, es|)ccially Ihrongli 
Ihe well known Bracero program (1942 lo 1964), produced Hows ol wuikcis. 

Today most migrant workers are llispanics and illacks. There arc also small 
populations of Central and Latin American immigrants and |)cisons liom ihe 

Philippines, as well as the newest group of i ligraiUs, Ihc Sonlheasi Asians - 

llmong. Thai, and Laotians. 

THE EXCLUSION OF PAIUVI WOlUCERS 1 ROM 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Farm workers have not bcnelilled from Ihe various pieces ol Ihc social leg- 
islation that were beginning lo be enacted in the I93(ls by stale and Icdcial 
governments. Many of these laws were eslabli.shed lo improve Ihc lives of hired 
employees. For example, unemployment insurance coverage csJiiblishcd as jiaii 
of the Social Security Acl in 1935 excluded farm workers. It was not until 19/6 
that most farm workers were granted such benclils. Likewi.se, farm woikeis were 
excluded from the minimum-wage guarantees granted industrial workers under 
Ihe Fair Labor Standards Acl of 1938. Not until I9f)6 was minimum-wage 
protection granted to some farm workers. Workers com|)cnsaiion laws are in- 
tended to provide individuals with basic protection from injuries incun -d at 
work. There is no federal workers compensation, however; such coverage is 
established by individual states. As Table 7.1 shows, lew slates oiler laini 
workers such compensation to the same extern dial they cover other wmkcrs. 
The lack of such coverage is all the more critical given the iricgular enlorcemcnl 
of Occupational Safely and Health Administration reguhilimis within Ihe farm 
sector. The ability of farm workers to address emphjyment-rclalcd grievances 
more directly via collective bargaining with employers is hamslrnng by their 
^ jsion from the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act that established 
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Typt' itf VVni kcrs* ComptMisatinn Coverage lur Agricultural Workers by Slate, 
m(i 

Agricultunil Liiniliitions on Voluiiiary Coverage 

Workers Covered Coverage for Available for 

the Same ^% All Agricultaral Workers^ 

Odicr Worlcers Worlcers 





AlasIcA 


Ai«u«niii 


111(1 


llf*lttM/imi 




Coluni<to 


rioii<ta 


Georgia 


Conaiccliciit 


Illinois 


Kdaho 


Distiict uf Culunibia 


Iowa 


Indiana 


Hawaii 


Maine 


Kansas 


LoaiMaim 


Maryland 


Kentucky 


Klassactiuseas 


Mictiigan 


Mlsiisiippi 


MoiMaiin 


Minnesota 


NebrastcA 


New llnnipsliiro 


Missouri 


Nevada 


New Jersey 


New Yoik 


New Mexico 


Dhio 


Nonli Carolina 


North Dalcola 


Oregon 


Oldaiioma 


Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 




Soutli Dalcola 


Tennessee 




1'exas 






Utah 






Vennont 






Virginia 






Washington 






West Virginia 






Wisconsin 






Wyoming 





*l:ni|)loycis iiniy vohiiiiccr hi piniieipale in llic |)!ogrnni, l)ia ntc not reqnircd by law H) do so. 



the right of wmkeis to unionize and bargain collectively. Snch protective leg- 
islation has been granted farm workers in Just two states, Hawaii in 1945 and 
California in 1975 (Goldfarb 1981; Runyan I9R9). 

Moreover, existing farm legislation offers no direct relief of farm worker 
poveity. The fann |)n)grains in effect today provide farmers with some relief 
from low incomes. I hesc programs, first established by New Deal legislation, 
were designed to mitigate the effects of commodity surpluses and low farm 
connnodity prices m farmers* incomes, but they contain no provisions for the 
diiecl su|)|H)rt of farm workers' earnings. Parallel programs enacted under the 
New Deal that were intended lo serve hired farm workers more directly have 
not endnred (Daniel I9R1; Majka and Majka I9R2; Pfeiter and Gilbert 1989). 

The New Deal recovery programs of the I93i)s established the precedent of 
ex|)licitly excluding farm workers from social legisialion (Moms 1945; Goldfarb 
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1981). Allhough u iiuinbcr of inogniiiis mlininislcicil hy (lie \h\m Saiiiiiy 
Adiniiiislralion. llie RcscUlcinciU Adininislralion, aiul ollici New Deal si|!ciicics 
diicclly IwiicliUciJ farm workers, Ihese |m grams received liinilcil liiiiiliiig and 
were cveiilually disconlliiucd. Mosl apiuopriaiknis adiiiiiiislered by (lie DcpaM 
iiiciil of Agricullurc under Ihe New Deal iccovery programs weiii io commercial 
farmers, dislribulcd via die Agricullural Adjushnenl Program, die harm Tictlil 
Admiiiislralioii, die Soil Conscrvalioii Service, and die Ixdcial Suipliis ('<mi 
imKlilics OiriHiralion. Tlic basic farm programs enacled in die ly.Uls MMiiaiii in 
cffecl imby and include no provi.doiis lor llie allevialiini of |H>vcily aiiiongsl 
farm workers. The archilecls of die New Deal did mil explicidy inclmie lann 
workers in major farm legislation on die premise dial die lann progiains would 
increase aggregate farm income, and farm workers would heiiclil iiiiliiciily as 
farmers raised wages. It was assumed dial farmers would raise wages hccause 
of dieir close jwrsoiiat inleicsl in die economic wel l-heing ol llieir workers { I )aiiiel 
1981: Ooldfarb 1981; Majka and Majka 1982). 'I liis assmii|)doii ciiiluulicd in 
die farm programs lias never luren elfeclively challenged, despile evidence span- 
ning more diun lifly years lhal die bcndils received by laiincrs are lypically nol 
haiislaled into improved employment coiidilioiis lor woikcrs (Daniel l^)HI ; IMi-l- 
fer and Gilbert 1989). 

Aldiough farm workers in general have liisloiiially boon excluded lumi pm 
tcclivc legislation as described here, migrant lariit woikcrs laic wtnsi nl all. 
Their work ut any oiie farm is typically for a short period <d dme, and llicy niuM 
travel Ironi place to place in search of ciiiploymeiil. Thus migrant lann woikcis 
earn less than farm workers employed year-round in one place; even .seasonal 
larni workers living in die locality in which diey are cmphiycd fare betlcr dian 
die migrants. The seasonal farm workers are able to draw on a network ol Iricnds 
and kin to improve their standard of living. Furdiermore, |licy have the benclil 
of stable access to educational and health-care facilities (Thomas 1985; Jenkins 
1985). Not oiidl 1983, when the U.S. Congress passed die Miginnl and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSAWPA), were some ol' die special needs 
of iiiigraiil farm woikcrs recognized. This is the lirsi and only legislation geared 
specilically to the protection of migrant farm workers. This legisladon was 
enacled to prolecl migrant and seasonal farm workers in lerms of pay and working 
conditions. However, for the most part these prolccdons are guaranteed only to 
those workers employed by farm-labor contractors, not to those eiiipkiyed directly 
by die farm owner or oi)erator. Agricultural employti.s who ciMiliact employees 
only for their own operalions are exempt from many ol' MSPA's provisi<Mis 
(Kunyan 1989). 

Migrant workers arc continually vulnerable, even under die prolcclion v;l 
established laws. For example, as recently as 1988, in Wisconsin and in several 
other stales, employers Iried to have niigrani workers classilicd as •^independent 
conlraclors" instead of liireu farm workers. This would allow enuiloyeis lo 
••contract widi the workers and thus pay neither Social Security, woikcrs 
gj^^nsation. nor unemployment compeiisalion. In other words, employcis 
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wanied to evade the ie(|iiircnicnls of the federal Pair Labor Standards Act. 
Migrant workers in Wisconsin obtained assisiaiice fioiii the state*s Legal Action. 
A lawsuit iilcd by the U.S. Uepartiiieiit of Labor, assisted hy Legal Action of 
Wisconsin, resnlted in die grower's case Iwiiig thrown out in the Seventh U.S. 
Circnii rouit of Ap|)cals. The court lomid that migrant woikcrs were clearly 
employees of growers and dins wcir eiitillcd to protection under die Tair Labor 
Slaiidaids Acl. 

j AiioHier example lonceincd Mexicini woikcrs liiied by a Wiscinisiii tobacco 
fariiier in 1989. Tlie farmer housed twenty-two iveople in one liousc trailer, which 
was without electricity, iHitded gas, or miming water, 'llic situation was revealed 
when other migrant woikcrs rcinirtcd the situation to Legal Action. However, 
under Wisconsin shitules at the time, tobacco was not a crop whose workers 
weie prolected under the state's 1977 Migrant Labor Law. Tobacco was not 
among those |inHhictN classilicd as a fmid or fmnl product, sod, or nursery work, 
the only ty|ics of pUHlucis iiiehided in the law. Thus die fnrmer's iiiliuiiiaii and 
ini.sanilniy l>cliavior could not be piosccutcd under the state's migrant labtir law. 
I'oitiiiialely, this sitiintioii was covered by the fcUeial Pair Labor Standards Acl 
and die Agricullural Woikcrs' Protection Act, and the laiiiier was prosecuted. 
The next year, a liill was pas.scd in Ihe slate legislature to add tohacco to die 
ciops covered by llic Migiaiil Labor Law. The laller law rcgiilales work contracts 
and compeiisalion as well as housing standards and sanitary coiidiiioiis. 

VMKM WORKURS AND AGRAIUAN DliVELOPMliN T 
IN THU UNlTliD STATUS 

Despile their jKivcrty, migrant farm workers have been excluded lioiii many 
ol the benelits and protections granted to other wage workers. The view of farm 
winkers in Aiiiei icaii agrarian ideology established an iiii|K)rtaiil basis for leaving 
Iheni out of much farm and labor legislation. Farm work was never held in 
high esleeni in U.S. socicly. According to die agrarian ideal established early 
ill our history, the work status of the hired farm worker was ex})ccted to be 
(emporaiy. According to this ideal, working for another farmer was considered 
only as a siep lowaid becoming an independent frrm operator. Farm employment 
was seen as a means lor individuals to amass the capital and skills necessary to 
begin to farm on their own. Farm work was thought of as an apprenticeship 
whereby one could develop die myriad of skills required to successfully o|>erate 
a farm. Over time it was expected thai hired employees would function with a 
degree of autonomy similar lo that of the farm owner (Schwartz 1945; Daniel 
1981; Klop|)ciibuig and Geisler 1985). Dc|iictioiis of Ihe agrarian ideal typically 
slicsscd the homogenizing effect of farm work on die relationships between 
farmers and their hired employees. Decnusr the worker would soon achieve the 
same status as his eiiiployer, it was assumed that llicre was little basis for conilitls 
of inieicsi. Finlheniiore, tmcausc they labored in close |)ersoiial contact wilh 
one anolher on a d;<ily basis, strong social bonds would presumably be established 
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bclwccis llic farmer iiiid Hie worker. Hired workers iiileiii on hecoiiiinn iiulc- 
pcndcnl larincrs in l!ic localily, il was believed, would also eslablisli sttci;il lies 
via participalion in coinmuniiy inslilulions like cliurtiies iiiid schools. Sonic 
discussions \ \ llic agrarian ideal iiekiiowlcdgcd llial iiol all workers w.miIiI Ik: in 
a fiosiliun lo become indcpcndciil farm o|K;ialors, and llial fanners would some- 
limes have U) employ individuals on u more lein|K)iary husis during excepli<inii1y 
busy limes like ihc crop harvesl. However, Ihc general consensus was lhal .sik.Ii 
workers would nol be Ireaied as a class aparl, because Ihey were pari <if iin 
inlcgraled rural communiiy (Coullcr 1912; Schwiui/. 1945; Daniel IVKI). 

While Uie exlcni lo which agricullural devclopmeni in Ihc Uniled Slales ever 
acluully approximalcd llie ugrnrian ideal is debalabic,' it is clear lhal Ihe iiilciesis 
and po.ssibilitics of Ihc rural populate in sealing Ihe agrietillural ladder I'roin lann 
w<irker to inde|)cn nt farm operator were liiniled. This lad was hunc out in 
the steady stream ol migranls out of rural areas in Ihc hiller hall ol Ihe ninek-cnili 
century. Ii* this process 'he posili»)n of hired labor in U.S. ■agriculuiie liccaine 
Increasingly marginal, tsirrr^c farmers relied increasingly on machinery as they 
attempted to expand ni. .on and overcome |)cisislenl shoiiages ol lalior. 
Consequently, many famis, cSjKJCially in the Midwest and Ihe Greal I'hiins. were 
operated with virtually no labor beyond that provided by Ihe farm l.nnily (I riciU 
mann 1978; Ffeffcr 1983a). In those cases where seasonal or migrant labor was 
required for the cultivation and harvesting of labor-intensive cro|)s like liiiils. 
vegetable}, and tobacco, the hired larni work loicc wa.s viriiially invi-siblc wilhin 
the .sea i)f family-labor farms. 

IDEALIZATION Ol" ITIli PAMILV I'ARM 

Although important exceptions to Ihc family-farm model have cxisliil in pints 
of the South and the West, Ihe bulk uf all farms in Ihe United Stales have lieen, 
and continue to be, family operations. This lorm of orgai.i/alion was liailed as 
the best approximalion of Ihc agrarian ideal developc! the cmnse ol U.S. 
hi.slory. The nrarginal importance of farm workers on family lanns meaiil iliat 
Ihe characterization cmb()died in Ihe agrarian ideal <if harmonious employei- 
emphiyee relations rcntaincd unchallenged. This notion became an inipoilani 
legitimating factor for Ihc e-^chision of farm workers from social legislalion 
enacted in Ihc l93Us. 

As noted earlier, farm workers' exclusion from a variety of New Deal labor 
legislation was based on the assumption lhal Iheie was no coiillict of iiileiesi 
between farm workers and their employers. This point becomes most clear when 
otie considers the exclusion of farm workers from coverage under the National 
Labor Relations Act (NLKA). This legislation "provi<led a legal and inslilnlional 
framework for industrial condicl, and an environment conducive lo the giowih 
of a . . . lalwr movemcni that could confront employers rlireclly" (Daniel 19KI , 
p. 173). When pressed lo provide a juslilicaiioii for Ihe cxeliisioii ol lann woikeis 
^ J coverage under the NLUS, New Deal spokesmen "argued lhal Ihe inlciesls 
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Farms by Amunni of Wa|;c.s Tald, United Slates, 1987 
Annual 

Wages Paid ($) Percentage of All Faniis 



None 


60.8 


1-999 


18.3 


l,lKJ0-4,999 


9.3 


5,t)00-9,999 


3.5 


10,?KXJ-24,999 


4.5 


25,tK)0-49,999 


1.9 


50,0t)0-79,999 


.8 


80,(XH)-99,999 


.2 


lOU.OOO + 


.7 


Total 


lOO.U 


Number of farms 


2,087,734 



Sottn r'. I9K7 Census; of A^riculiuic. 



ol liiitn woikcrs . . . would lie piolcclcd iiiidcr Ihc A(;ikt<lhir;il Adjusliiicnl AcU 
wliicli wonki piovidc iiol only giciKct siggrcgnic income for llic ngriculUual 
sci'loi . hill also a laii shiuing ol (hal ocw wealth M every level of (lie laniiing 
economy** (iJanicI I9KI. p. 174). 

'I hc hasic assmnpliiin al Ihe linio was lhat Inrm workers were io wo need of 
special pioieclimi hccansc ol ihe s|H:cial clunaclerol lahor relalions in agricullurc, 
lhal is, Ihe close iKisinial sehuions IxUween faroiers and lheiremph)yces (Morris 
1945; (fohllarb I9KI). While Tiis assumplion inay !inve l>Len valid for the many 
ratms lhal employed very lillle <iircd lahor, those emphiying large numl>ers of 
wmkcrs nunc closely approximalcd Ihc induslrial moilel of latnir organizalion 
than Ihc agraiian ideal. Indeed, an eiuhiring characlerislec or agricullural em- 
ploymcnl is ils conconlraliiin on a relatively small number or large Tarms oa- 
liiinwidc. hi 1987 al oul 1 .5 pcrcenl ol' all Tarms had sales or$5(K),00U or more 
and accounlcil for ahuosi 55 jKMcenl ol all expcndilnres lor fiirm labor (SchwaiU 
1943; U.S. Bureau ol lhe Census l9K9a). 

I ACJRlt:ULTURAL KMPLOYURS AND THH 
AGRARIAN IDHAL 

I 

While lamily faims have ilominaled (he rural landscape in icrms of sheer 
numhcis hums employing iaige nundiers iif woikers can also be lound. I'able 
7.2 shows lhal moic lhan Ihrec iiniis ol all lanns in Ihe Uniled Slales (60.8 
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percciU) rciMrtcd nu wage lalM)r cx|)cuscs. On Use <»llicr huiul. \\ sniiill nninlK r 
orraniisrcporlcU vcrylart^cpayiulls. IVi cxiiinplc. l5,l50furnisie|i(Mic(l pii' iii}< 
mure than $100,000 in wages iiniiually. Hired \u\m is niusi iinpoiiitiil on lijiiis 
growing labor-iiKeiisivc crops like fniils mid vegeliil)les, iind siitli uiiiployincitl 
lends lo be enalic during (lie pro<luclioii season. Workers iiiiiible lo secure slcinly 
enipluymenl on any one Tarin arc often icipiired lo move Troiu one employer lo 
anollier. Tlie geograpliieal range of such moveiiienl is exiended when Ihere is 
regional specializalion in a limited number of crops, beeiiuse workers are lorced 
to migrate to anollier location when seasonal cinploymeiil in ihc local specially 
dries up. 

Farms specializing in Ihe production of labor-inlensive comin«tdilies me lounil 
Ihroughout the United Slates, but Ihc demand h)r migrant ruiin workers is cs 
|)ccially pronounced in areas where most farms are engaged in ilie prtKliiciion 
of labor-intensive crops. In parts of Florida, Texas, mid Calilornia, hums me 
typically very large and engage in highly spccialited prodiiciibn. Labor relalions 
on such farms bear little resemblance to Ihe agrarian ideal <iisciissc<l cailicr. 
Observers have long noted that labor relations on large-scale fainis aie (piile 
impersonal. Workers are viewed abstractly as labor, that is, as a lnctor of pio- 
duction to be utilized as efficiently as possible in liie production process (Dnniei 
1981). 

To minimize the costs associated with employing farm workers, lariiiers 
have sought to maximize liieir control over the work force. Such control is 
often at odds with the interests of farm workers, l-or example, liirmcis have 
typically attempted to hold down wages, and these efforts have kept workers 
living in poverty. Farmers have also made an effort (o insure lliiii workers 
are readily available when needed for a particular farm opeiiilion iiiiil ilial 
they remain on the job unlit Ihe work involved is compleicd. However, 
when these workers have been no longer needed on the farm, lliey liavc 
been encouraged lo leave the area in search of other work so thai any iliieci 
or indirect costs associated with their maintenance (e.g., liic provision of so- 
cial services, education, and so on) would be minimized (Jt.ikins lyXi; 
Ffeffer 1986). 

To maintain control of the migrant farm work ioice, employers ol large 
numbers of farm workers have sought lo iiilluence government policy. Fiiii 
of their strategy is to represent their iiiteresis as ideniical to those of ilio 
broader farm sector. In doing so, they have been able to conjnie up ilic 
agrarian ideal as a means of generating sympathy lor their cause. Tims iiiiii- 
atives lo improve llie lot of farm workers have been poriiaycd as inimical lo 
Ihc economic survival of all farmers, both large and small. The cciilial aigii- 
menl presented against proleclive legislation lor farm workers is Ihe need lo 
protect family farmers from exorbitant costs. The exclusion of farm workers 
from protective labor legislation has played an inipoilani part in mainlainiiig 
Ihe powerlessness of farm workers lo improve llicir working coiiililions 
(Daniel 1981; Goldfarb 1981). 
O 
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VMUA WOlUtBll POWUllLESSNESS 

Migrant farm w<irkeis enjoy few of ihe advaiiuiges presumed lo stem from 
close |)cisoiial lies iHilweeii workers and llieir employers. As noted earlier, this 

I notion cmlKxIied in llic agrarian ideal has been used to justify their exclusion 

' from proleclive legishilioii giaiilcd other workers. In light of this cxiwriciice, it 
is nol surprising that iiiigraiil fiirui workers have remained an impoverished 
scgmcnl of American society. Moreover, tliey have been unable lo mount suc- 

' cesslul drives to improve the conditions of their lives. 

On llie lace of things, farm workers hold ii slralegic |H)silion. Given the 
IMirishiihilily of many fnrm commtHlitics, the failure of workers to harvest Ihe 
crop could prove disastrous lor fanners. However, several factors have come 
logclher lo limit the clfecliveness of collective efforts to promote farm worker 
iiileicsls. For one thing, given iheir iiH|M>verislied condition, migrant farm work- 
ers have lacked a resource base with which to challenge eslablished social struc- 
luies. For another, migiaiils have never been a stable part of the agricultural 
commmiiiy like the farm workers |)ortruycd in Ihe agrarian ideal. The erratic 
and seasonal nature of their employment coiilribuies to their exclusion from 
membership in a stable coiiiinunily and has inhibited the development of social 
solidarity willi other farm workers. Hiis lack of roolcdiiess in a community also 
makes ihem ineligible for a variety of social services offered lo local residents 

i (Jenkins 1985). 

The social niargiiialily of iiiigranis has been reinforced by the active lecruil- 
mcnl of elhnic and racial ninorilics inlo farm work. Such recruiimenl has soiiie- 
liincs been juslilied on account of Ihe unwillingness of Whiles lo work on farms, 
given Ihc iiioie desirable working comlilioiis in urban areas. This practice was 
cffcclive becau.se of i;<cisl scniimciits of employers and labor unions in urban 
areas. Racism had Ihe effect of excluding the Chinese, Japanese, Blacks, Fili- 
pinos, Mexicans, and others from all but llie most menial jobs in urban areas 
(Schwailz 1945; Ffeifer 1983b). The |H)werlessness of migrant farm workers 
was in pari due to "ihe recruitment of a workforce whose eslrangemeni from 
Ihe social and cultural mainstream was so profound and unalterable as lo render 
it captive economically" (Daniel 1981, p. 27): 

Hie success of Ihe United Farm Workers (UFW) union in California in Ihc 
late I9()()s and Ihc 1970s raised the pros|)ecl of a new era for nrigranl farm 
workers. For llie lirst lime in U.S. hislory, what P'lpeaicd to be a stable orga- 
ni/alion reprcscnling the inleresls of farm workers had come inlo being. How- 
ever, the I98(ls proved lo be a diflicult time for the UFW. Membership has 
declined steadily, ,aiid many of Ihe gains won in previous years appear lo be in 
jeopardy. For example, new technologies that |)ermit ihe held packaging of 
pioducis like lelluce and briKColi have served lo erode the UFW's base of power. 
In 1977 Ihe UFW and Ihc Teamsters Union reached an agreeinenl on Ihe or- 
ganization of agriculluial workers. Under this agreemenl the UFW had jurisdic- 
lipn lo organize lield workers, and the Teamsters would limil their organizing 
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crrorls to workers in pucking-shcU ;iiid poslluirvcsl luiiidliiig opcrsilioiis. Iliil llic 
advciil or licid pucking Iccliiiologics eroded Ihis disliiiclioii, niul llic I cniiislcis 
have been able lo ncgoliiilc conlracls willi growers lo cover belwecii 5,IKM) ;nul 
6,000 workers involved in sueh 0|)eralioiis. Many ol Ihese workers aie iiiigraiil 
workers, bnl of a new sorl. They lend lo be skilled workers who nuiiiilain lield 
paekiiig machines and portable refrigeration units* Hiese workers move wilh Ihe 
harvest. For example, Ihosc involved wilh Ihc IcUuee harvesl will he in (he 
lm|)erial Valley and Arizona in Ihe winter and in Ihe Salinas Valley in Ihe spiiiig 
and sunmien Unskilled packing workers lend to l>c local women who do nol 
move wilh the produclion* The UFW has made no new effoiis lo organi/.e woikcis 
ill about Ihc lasl icn years* Instead, it has coneenlraled on repicsenliiig Ihe 
approxinwlely 25,000 workers lhat it has alrcady organized. I lowcver, aggicssive 
efforts lo organii^e lelluec workers have been made in receiil years by a breakaway 
group from ihe Teanislcrs. Nevcrlhelcss, Ihe vast majorily ol California's larm 
workers (about 750,000 by some eslimales) remain niiorgani/ed, and lillle cHurl 
has been made lo organize unskilled migranl workers (VilLircjo IWD). riuis 
what the future holds for farm workers in California remains niiccriain al bcsl 
and bleak at worst. Despile some success liy Ihc Uh'W on llie Wesl Coasl. 
migranl ferm workers in many parls of Ihe Unilcd Stales have nol had Ihe heiielil 
of organized and stable reprcscnlalion. For Ihe mosl pari, migranls remain an 
impoverished group lacking access lo stable employmenl and Iho henelils and 
protections enjoyed by workers in olhcr sectors of the economy. W?: j.»cl a better 
.sense of the problems of migrant farm workers by taking a closer kuik at Ihcir 
allribules and special needs. 



THE CUlUUiNT SCJiNJi 

Migrant agricultural workers in host slates are ollcn an "invisible" population 
to mosl year-round residents who do nol know when and where niit^rants woik. 
This invisibility and the varying delinilions of ''migrant'* mentioned cai licr have 
meant that few accurate statistics have been collected on this population. Uvcn 
ihough we know little about the characteristics of migrants on a national level 
(Shenkin 1974), there arc a number of local and regional studies that shed some 
light on this population (While-Means, Chi, and McClain 1989; Kogers 1984; 
u'leiwcis el ai. 1977; Uarr el al. 1988; Friedland and Nelkin 1971). 

Age ajid Sex 

Until recently, the Current Population Survey had a s|>ccial supplciucnt every 
two years in December lo estimate Ihe farm worker iHipulalion in the nation. 
Workers were asked about their employmenl the previous two weeks. This 
underestimated seasonal and mig/ant farm workers because in the cold days of 
December few of them are employed in agricultural work. In addition, seasonal 
and migranl farm workers who live in Mexico during the wiiitor aie never 
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cmnUcd. I hus it is generally agreed lhat the immber of migranl agricultural 
winkers is underestimated. However, if we assume lhat the characteristics of 
those who arc connled are similar lo the characteristics of those who are not 
cinmtcd (this may Im a dubious assumplioiOi the following description of migrant 
winkers in I9K5 ircjHHlcd liy Oliveira ajd Cox in I9KK) would be appropriate: 
migranl workers are predominantly male; they lend lo l>c older workers, wilh a 
median age of 32; their racial composition is about 40 percent White, 15 percent 
Hispanic, and 39 |>erccnl Ulack and other races. 

Faiiuly SUius 

Uach group may woik as a family unit, or the adults may travel as ''singles,** 
leaving families l>ehind. The spccilic farm activities in which the migianls are 
employed often determine whether children and wives are brought along. Uy 
and large, it is an advantage lo have families liarvesling (ield crops such as green 
l>cans, cucmnbers h)r pickles, pep|)ers, and cabbage l>ecause families are often 
paid by the 'Umshcl l)asket.** Children are nol useful if migrants work in can- 
neries, where workers gel an hourly wage, and liusl)ands and wives often work 
the same shitls. Mexicans lend lo travel in families; hil)or contracts with other 
natiims ;!re usually lor ''singles/* liven if n husband and wife sign up together, 
it is likely that they will nol Ik: permitted to sleep in the same quarters, because 
when hmising is provided, males and females are usually placed in separate 
dmmitories. 

Others found in the migrant populatiini arc called *'freewhcclers** because 
fhcy loam the connliy in search of farm work, going where information from 
their '*gra|)evinc** lells them Jobs are available. Because of the unpredictability 
of weather ami the dillicully of judging whether a crop is going lo be subslaiuial 
or thin, Ireewhcelers often |>erlorni an important service for farmers. However, 
they usually do not have labor coiUracls, will often accept wages lhat are t)elow 
the iiiiniiuum wage, and live in housing lhat is neither inspected nor even deiined 
as "housing,** such as abandmied barns or cars or even a l)lanket under a tree. 

Socioeconomic Status 

lioth national data (Whitencr 1984) and in-depth interviews with random 
samples of migranl workers in Wisconsin (Slesinger 1979a; Slesinger and Ofstead 
1990) indicate that the likely ammni income (if migrants is barely above |)overly 
level. Migranls who travel longer dislances each year (over 500 miles) are more 
likely to l)c minorities and lo receive all their income from migratory farm work 
(Kowe 1979). \hn example, in the 1989 Wisconsin study about 46 |)ercenl of 
the woikcrs reported that all of their 1988 income came from migrant work. 
Another 22 |)crcenl supplemciilcd incmne from migrant ngriculturail work with 
u^iempUiymcnl compen.salion in the winter.^ nifty-eight |)ercent of the families 
(|ualiiicd lor and received Tood Stamps, and one-fourth of the families also 
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parllcipalcd in llic Women, Infaiils. and Chilihcn's uuMiliun pmiiraiii. piojiiiiin 

oHcrcd only lo raniilics wilh picynanl or latialMig .voincn and iliiUhv uln 

live Olhcrinliiorsourccsoriiicoinciiicludcdolhci wage work, scir 
and borrowing from relatives, friends, and banks, aninling all ul' lliese soniccs. 
Ihcir median family income was approximalcly $7,330 in IWH. the averajic, 
5.2 ficrsons were dcjiendenl {i\nn\ lliis income, placing Ihc average IiohscIioUI 
In |H)vcrly (Slesinger and Olslcad I99U). 



Health rroblcnis 

Migrant heallli and educalion are Iwo areas of conlcmporary niajor conrciii. 
Dolli areas were considered so seriously underserved Ihrough '.he nsnal slalc and 
local governmciilal and privale syslciiis lhal during Ihe Wiu- on Povcrly ihc federal 
govermneiil established nalional programs lo address llic special nmis ol iliis 
unusual popuiulion. Tlic cslablislimenl of migrant heallli clinics was aii(lioii/cd 
in !%2 under the Public Health Service Act as part ol' the Comnnmily Health 
Centers program for the poor and medically underserved population. This meant 
that throughout the United States, federally lunded migrant health clinics wcic 
o|>cned where there were sufficient groups of migratory workers. Stalling nsnally 
included a physician placed under the National llcallh Service Coips. as well 
as physician assistants, nurse practitioners, nutritioni.sts, and oudcacli woikcis. 

Reccnily, oversight Tor these clinics was combined wilh that ol the coini lily 

health centers, the network of centers that were estahli.slicd mostly in poor, inhan 
neighborhoods. Medical services were expanded to inchule dental caic and eye 
care. 

In 1988, however, federal funding for the National Health Service I'oips was 
almost eliminated. The administration also made a slrmig eflort to eliminate the 
special federal funding of comnainity health centers and loldil hito ihc ''hlock- 
grant** concept of giving stales blocks of money and letting local political powcis 
decide how to divide the pot of money. This was successfully Ibughl hy the 
connnunity health centers and their conslilueney, .so that jederal Innds still llow 
directly to these health centers for the poor. However, budgets have hardy hcca 
mahitained and have not increased wilh inllation. Thus in real dollars hiidgcis 
have been reduced, and many services liave \kci\ eliminated. 

Given the authors' familiarity with Wi.sconsia, we can brielly explain what 
this has meant. Jin 1984 Ihe Wisconsin migrant health clinic. La Clinica dc los 
Campesinos, had one main location in the state, situated within rca.sonahle reach 
of about 50 percent of Ihc migrant workers in the state. It al.so maintained Iwo 
outstations^ one near a set of canneries thai employed niigranlMhe other in a 
distant area where there was a large area of Held work. The (uitstations wcie 
oj>cn two long days a week and provided medical and dental .services. Thicc 
outreach workers from La Clinica traveled to the various housing cam|is. They 
^ nlilied prcgnaiiLwomen and infants who needed checkups or innnnni/alicms; 
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ted small group talks alioiit nutrition; and piovidcd inlinniation about Ihe services 
aicnnid Ihe .slate lhat were available to migiains. 

Keccnily. Li Clinica has had to clo.sc the Iwo <nitslati<nis. Vox a lew years 
they tried .sending a van with a registered nur.se to the dilTerent locations to 
conduct bliHRl pressure screening and eye and hearing tests and to provide 
inlormation alHUit various health conditions. However, the budget was again cut 
in 1989, and the van s|nmsoied by La Clinica is not in o|>eration. An order of 
nuns Irom a nearby city has taken on Cliis lole and in the 1989 season visited 
the cani|>s with a van .stalled by two nur.ses. With only one outreach worker 
pow budgeted hy La (linica, case-lindingiictivities of the clinic have been f^liarply 
f;urtailcd. 

Ill the 1989 sea.sim Siesinger relocated the migrant health survey that was 
originally conducted with miji'rani workers in Wisconsin in 1978, The major 
health psobleiiis identilied l)y migrmit woikers hi the recent Wisconsin survey 
dillered little from those mentioneii over ten years earlier (Siesinger 1979b, 
p. 35). ihe 1989 problems iiichnU d hack pain, headsiclies, eye trouble^ ner- 
vousness, irrilahility, dental problems^ stomach trouble, coughing, shortness of 
breath, and trouble sleeping (Siesinger and Ofstead 1 990). Prcvenlive health 
care was one of the most serious \\m\ci healtli needs. Ahno.st 30 iKicent of the 
workers Inul never Inul a general physical examination, one out of four woikcis 
liad never l>een to a dentist, ninl 43 i>eicent had never had a vision test (Siesinger 
and DIsleail 1990; Siesinger 19791^ p. 47). 

Hdocatioiial Problems 

I'lom tiic time a child migrale.s i^illi his or her parents, education .sullers. The 
animal inoliility means that the child larely is legislered in only one .school each 
year. Olten in the early ages tlic child is not placed in any scIum)1. Once the 
child is in lirsl or second grade, however, the parents try to keep the child going 
lo .scliool. Once again, using m example of Wi.sconsin migrant families, Ibis 
may mean that the child stmts rii^uiol late in September or early October when 
the family returns to Texas. Uy \ht end ol March or early April the Tamily (arts 
its annual trek northward. As Img as Ihe family is on Ihe move, the child will 
I )t be entered into .schools aluiig the way (this can be in Arkansas, Missouri, 
or Minnesota). In late May or early June, w. ' arrive in Wiscon.siii, Uie 
final receiving state, the ''regular** sehocd ye. .iiosi com|>leled. With Ihe 
advent ol a .summer school program esi>ceially iUiducled for inigrani children 
by the Texas Migrant (*ouncii, lliese children are placed in preschool, elementary- 
school, or higli-.sclnHil r' widi bilingual teachers, fhe funds lo conduct these 
classes are piovidcd I Hyl ainendiiieni to Title I of the Elementary and 

Secinulary Uducation « 1965, designed to help educationally deprived 
childicn. 

Not only did this federal act provide funds for hiring bilingual teachers and 
renting school space in receiving slates, it also eslablished Ihe Migrant Student 
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lable 7 J 

Dklrihulioii orClillilrcii in Wisioiisiii's MlRniiU ICiliitalloii Pnnjriiiii l».v 
Nuitibcr urScliuuls in wliicli Cliilil Eiirulkd IkIwcii Scplciiibcr i, 1982, and 
August 31, im 



Number of 

Sctiool Enrollnieiils 


Currcitl Migraiil 
Eajuily^ — 


Fonner MignnK 
i-aiiiilv 


1 


14,6 


27.6 


2 


11,4 


24.5 


3 


9.2 


21,3 




12,2 


iO.3 


S 


13.1 


14,0 


' 6 


31,9 


0.8 


incuniplctc Infonnalion 


7,6 


1.5 


Total (%) 
(N) 


100,0 
1,421 


100.0 
658 



Soiint: Caullcy, SIcsiiiecr. and I'arra 1985. 

♦Coficnl iiiigraill families arc llitisc who have been in iiiigiiinl aiirituluiriil wuik wilhiii the |>;isl iwn 
years. Former iiiigraiK families arc those who were employed in mitranl woik Iwo lo .six yi-ais 
ago. 

Record Transfer System (MSRTS) in conjunelion with iinoilicr iiincnilnjcnl. Tlil.s 
is a compulcrizcd system, with educational records of inigninl children Ironi iill 
over the United States maintained on a computer located in Little Rock, Arkaiisiis. 
Tlie purpose of this system is to track the educational records of migrant children. 
Thus, when a local scltool registers a migrant child, the oflice can pull the 
academic record of that child in order to see what grades the child has completed, 
what national test scores were recorded, and other basic information about the 
cliild. Very often the child returns to the same set of schools year altci year. 
Through this system school officials can see what hnp|)cncd when the child wa.s 
in liis or her home slate, and vice versa. However, discontinuities in education 
still prevail. Table 7,3 presents data from a review of records of children reg- 
istered in Wisconsin in the MSRTS system for the 1982-83 year, I'ilty-.scvcn 
percent of children in families currently in the migrant work force luiv<^ had four 
or more enrollments in one calendar year. Tliis compaies with 25 |)crceut of 
children in families who had been in migrant work, but who had ".settled out" 
of the migrant stream two lo six years in the past. 

Mexican and Central and Latin American children, having a bilingual 
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teacher is lielplnl. Terliaps what is even more important is that there is .some 
appreciation of their culturiil heritage and lile-stylc. l)ro|Hnit rates are still high 
for children of ntigrant workers. In the 1989 study 72 married women aged 18- 
49 ill migrant liiinilies had produced 307 children, or on avcragvi, 4.3 children. 
Of these, 182, living in 44 families, were age 12 or older and "at risk" of 
dropping <»ut of .scIhm)I. Twelve of tlie.se mothers (2/, 3 |)crcent) re|Hirted that 
<)iie or more of their children had dropped out of scIhmjI; approximately 40 percent 
hud dmppcd out licioie ninth giadc. Many children are Hirced to drop out because 
their lalHir is needed by the iainily. Some parents feel that children do not need 
liigli .scIhhiI if tliey arc to do farm work for the rest of their lives. Some parents 
do not realize Imw diHicult it i,s Un their children to continue in school when 
Ihey must leave the chissr<Him Ijclore the term is over and start in a cla.s.s after 
ihe lerui ha.s begun. 

SniuMier programs dclinitcly help this situation. Remedial work is usually 
sties.sed in the np|)er gra<les. However, to our knowledge, no evaluation of the 
sunnuer pmgrnni has yet been c<mdnct«Hl. It is hard to keep track of the edu- 
cational progress <il the children registered in the MSR I S program, niucli less 
those who aie not registered in the program, 

PUl UlUi llUiNDvS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Loiiking toward Ihe future of the migiaiit workers, we identify live national 
and interiiatitmal trends that will affect their numbers and well-being: (I) bio- 
technoh)gy and genetic engineering; (2) continued mechanization in agricultural 
production; (3) low-cliemical-input or .sustainable agriculture; (4) immigration 
|K)licics and patterns; and (5) federal mininuiin-wage increases, 

I St, we are now in the midst of broad applications to agricultural production 
<if genetic engineering and biotechnology. As ti.is is being written, there is much 
public ciincern <»ver lM)vine somatotropin (BST), or bovine growth hormone 
(IJGII) as it is |M)pularly known, and its use on dairy herds. Although milk 
production and dairy farms rarely employ migraal labor, the replacement of labor 
by technology remains a concern. Dairy scientists anticipate greater milk pro- 
duction ba.sed on fewer cows and less farm labor. However, this technological 
advance does not target hired hands, but hits the family farm and its idealized 
place in American tradition, as stated earlier. Instead of hired hands being laid 
off, .some critics of UGH suggest that it is sounding the "dealli knell" of the 
family farm. 

We camiot say what additional technological and scientific developments may 
be under the electron microsco|)e. But some |Kj.ssible developments we envision 
may include pickles that stop growing at three inches-, lettuce that will not wilt 
<ir hiui.se; and corn whose sugar content will remain for a week after picking. 
Should these developments occur, migrant field hands will not be needed to pick 
and .sort cucumbers lor size, cut each head of lettuce individually, or work 
around the clock in canneries canning corn within twenty-four hours of picking. 
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Second, iiicchuiiiziiltoii lius already reduced IuiikI picking in poUilDCs. gi»|>cs. 
loiiialocs, and cherries. Il is iml uiircalislic lo cx\KCi new innchincs lo Ik de- 
veloped to pick apples and cucuinbc^s. Wlienever a successful mechanical picker 
is iiivcnled. fewer migrant hands arc needed. When inigranls do contimie lo In: 
used afler new technology is adopted, as in Ihe case ut Ihe inohile packing 
o|H:ralions described earlier, migrant work will involve fewer workcis and may 
be Iransfornied from unskilled lo skilled workers wilh beller pay. 

Third, Ihe call by some farmers, consumers, and cnviromnenlalisls lor Ihe 
production <if agricultural commodilics wilh fewer chemical inpiils has received 
increasing altenlion in recent years. Hislorically, chemicals served as a lelalivcly 
cheap subslilule for more expensive labor iiipuls. Such subslilulion is cs|>eciiilly 
apparent in the use of herbicides lhat eliminaled Ihe need for manual or machine 
cullivation lo conlrol weeks. However, Ihe ncgalivc consequences of such clicm- 
icul usage are now becoming more apparenl. n.c Uh'W, in particular, has made 
a major effort in recent years to educale ihe public aboul die fwrils oragriciillnral 
chemicals for farm workers. The dcvclupmenl of agncullural pracliccs lhal allow 
fur Ihe reduction or even elimination of chemicals frinn farm produclion may 
have profound effccls on Ihe lives of farm workers. Given ihe grcal heallli risks 
associaled wilh llic use of chemicals, a move loward low-input agriculune mighl 
mean improved working condilions for farm workcs. Il is also possible lhal 
low-inpul agriculture will increase Ihe demand for lalwir. Ihereby counleracling 
some of Ihe trends loward Ihc reduc9d cniploymcnl of migianl workers discnsscd 
earlier 

lH)urih, llic erratic history of immigration policies and patterns in the United 
States will no doubt be repealed in the future. When agricultural prodnceis ciy 
iMit for minimum>wage farm workers, usually innnigrants aie the only labor pnol 
available. Yet immigration |)olicies are political, favoring |)ersons from conntiics 
whose ancestors are already here, or who are llceing from political or religimis 
|>crseculion. Occasionally priority is also given to those whose occupations arc 
needed. Unskilled laborers, under the latter category, have lowest pt ioi ity. I here- 
lore, as in the past, sj)ccial inunigration laws are created to satisf) agiicnltural 
labor demands. We anticipate that this patchwork policy will continue. 

Finally, we address the minimum-wage legislation. Many critics ol povcity 
|X)licy have noted that marginal poverty families can bo raised above poverty 
level if the minimum wage is raised. There is no doubt that this argi:mcnt applies 
to migrant workers. Those who work in caiuieries or packing houses would get 
ifiunediate raises in income. Many lield workers also earn minimum hourly wages 
because the **busher* rate is pegged to the minimum hourly wage. 

However, workers and their families who earn only the minimum wage over 
the planting and harvesting season would still remain in the poverty group, 
because their anr.ual income is ba.scd on their employment during oidy a ptntion 
of the year. For these families, a federal guaranteed aimual income plan wmild 
be appropriate. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

As wc have documented, inigraiii h workers as u group are |K)or and have 

always been i^Hir. 1 he lack of economic improvement stems Trom a number of 
socio|H)litical reasons lhat include the imlitical |H)wcrlessness of farm workers, 
the imlitical inllueitce of agricultural employers, and the marginal status of farm 
workers in U.S. agricultural development. The number of workers needed in 
agriculture has been declining and will probably continue tu decline, due to 
developments in mcchani/ation lor planting and harvesting and advances in 
computerization of prmluction lines in caiuieries and packing plants. At the same 
time, we anticipate that there will frc(|ucntly be lequiremeiils for large groups 
I of farm laborers l or short |)criods of time as farmers change their crops, de|)ending 
'mi world prices, lixemplifying this in Oregon arc the thousands of new acres of 
asparagus lields, a crop that is labor-intensive. Other examples arc the ''organ- 
ically grown" hulls and vegetables now being denmnded by consumers. These 
crops often must Ih: hand weeded instead of using applications of herbicides, 
and this results in sizeable lalHir reipiirements. None of these labor needs can 
l>c adcipiately lilled by local workers, friends, iieighlK)rs, or relatives of the 
farmers. Migrant workers lue and will be sorely needed, But until employers, 
govermncnt oflicials, organised lalmr, and others recognize lhal farm workers 
have the same rights as employees in other industries, few of the s|)ecial needs 
of Ihc politically and economically ptnverlcss inignml workers will he iiicL 

NOTIUS 

1. Some have piiH-lnimnl the icali/aiion ni this agiarian ideal with the ahulinun of 
slavciy at the end of tlic Civil War (e.g.. ('ncliranc 1979). 

2. Uiicinploymcnt Loni|H!nsati()n (UC) l>cnclits ore dillicnlt hir inigiaats tn claim. J'irsl. 
llicy nnist have wtuked hir cinpli>yers who (piHlily lo pay UC. That is. tlic eniployer 
\\m\ have paid cash farm vvnges of $20,(HN) or more during any calciulnr quarter or 
cn)ploycd ten or nioie wtakcrs in ngricultnral lahor for a minimum of twenty dilferenl 
weeks in this or the picvieius year. Wlien a iiiigraat is out of work, he or she must file 
a fonn on which he or she lists every employer he vr slie has worked for, no matter 
whcie tlie employer was heated. I hc .Mate then checks these employers to see if they 
aie ''covcicd** employcis. If so, the |)crson will receive UC. However, because migrants 

! oltcn woik in many stales, it is a computer nightmare to check these employers* names, 
c.<:|)ccially siiKie small employers are not c(»veicd. UC is also administered by states, so 
that stales differ in ic|M)iting jKrimts, (|ualilyii)g work, nnd other requirements. It is 
usually ntigiants who are cnipbyed by large, national cmupanies who arc covered by 
UC, e.g.. (ircen (iiant. Del Monte. Ilein/. and so on. 
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